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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and ally 
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cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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JESUS DE GALINDEZ 
AND HIS CONCEPTS OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Victor Raul Haya de la Torre 


I never knew Dr. Jesis de Galindez, whose illustrious 
name now belongs to the glorious hierarchy of mar- 
tyrs to the cause of freedom in our America; but 
from reading his work I have become deeply inter- 
ested in his rare understanding of the fundamental 
problems of the political life of our peoples and of 
the still undefined juridical expression of the structure 
and inter-relations of our states. 
And one of the most compelling 
themes of Dr. de Galindez’ anal- 
yses concerns the question of sov- 
ereignty, as expounded in his pro- 
found and brilliant article pub- 
lished in these pages not very 
long ago.* 

As I remember this article, Dr. 
de Galindez maintains in it that 
the concept of “absolute sover- 
eignty” is going through a period 
of change, or of transformation 
towards that which has been re- 
ferred to as “interdependent sov- 
ereignty” in a series of postulates 
of the Aprista party which will 
shortly appear in amplified form 
in a book now in publication in Mexico. Because of 
this coincidence of thoughts, which does me great 
honor, I had been about to write Dr. de Galindez 
to suggest that he take into account ideas similar to 
his own which had already been expressed many years 
ago in my book La Defensa Continental of which the 
first edition was published in Buenos Aires in 1942. 

But now that the distinguished Spanish Basque 
teacher has fallen, victim of one of the most horrible 
crimes to shame the two Americas, I am instead 
writing this commentary in his honor and taking this 
opportunity to make my modest contribution to the 
clear and orientating theories which he has formu- 
lated. 

Dr. de Galindez discovered that one of the legal 
subterfuges most frequently resorted to by tyrannies 
in covering up their crimes against human rights is 
that of the “absolute national sovereignty” of the 
state which the tyrants have subjugated as lawless 





1 ‘‘Non Intervention’ and International Collective Ac- 


tion,” Ibérica, November 15, 1955. 
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oppressors. And he shows how all the imaginable 
violations of moral and legal standards characteristic 
of despotisms are whitewashed in the name of that 
“sovereignty.” But, at the same time, because of the 
conventional respect for this so deformed “sover- 
eignty,” other states are likewise denied any form 
of action in the defense of the human rights so vi- 
olated; the cry of “Intervention!” 
is immediately raised. 

I have maintained and [I still 
maintain that, from a strictly ju- 
ridical point of view, the last two 
world wars were both wars of in- 
tervention. Both wars had the de- 
struction of internal regimes as 
their ultimate objectives: the 
“Central European Empires” of 
the war of 1914-18 and the Nazi- 
fascist totalitarianisms of the war 
of 1939-45, because those politi- 
co-militarist systems constituted a 
threat to world freedom. The 
wars were not made against the 
peoples subjugated by despot- 
isms, but against the despotisms 
themselves. 

When the conflicts were terminated and the dic- 
tatorships overthrown, then the conquering democra- 
cies recognized the right of the conquered peoples 
tc choose their own form of government and to be- 
gin their lives independently again. And in spite of 
the fact that the present political conflict between 
East and West originates precisely in the need for 
those democratic statements to be recognized on both 
sides of the iron curtain, in principle, I repeat, the 
two world wars had the same objective. It was stated 
in Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” and in the Atlantic 
Ckarter in which the declaration with respect to the 
aims of the war, alien to any attempt at territorial 
expansion by the victors, is very clear. 

I have already quoted the following words of 
President Roosevelt in these pages: “This war does 
not have as its only aim the overthrow of the des- 
potisms of Germany, Italy and Japan, but also of 


a'l the despotisms of the world.” Words such as these 


proclaim the right of intervention in the internal 
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affairs of other states when these are a threat to the 
peace and freedom of mankind. 

It so happened that after the last war dictatorial 
Russia invoked the principle of “absolute sovereignty” 
of the state. And with Russia, or after her, Spain and 
all the other despotisms that still survive in the old 
and new worlds. Yet it is precisely in this differen- 
tiation between the despotic or totalitarian states and 
the democracies that the old and new concepts of 
sovereignty should appear clearly defined. 

In a democracy the national sovereignty of the 
state is derived from the sovereignty of the people 
who integrate that state. And a state cannot call it- 
self “sovereign” if its people, the source of all sover- 
eignty, have lost it themselves. Hitler and Mussolini 
invoked the sovereignty of their states in order to 
turn them into closed camps for genocide. That was 
why the war of intervention was necessary. If the 
same rule had been applied to Spain and other coun- 
tries, especially the Latin American ones, we would 
have a right to call this side of the world “free”; 
but as things are today, this description is hardly 
accurate. 

Certainly it is true that in our America unilateral 
intervention has been abused; the word itself is pro- 
nounced with repulsion. But the abuse of interven- 
tion—and it is an abuse when it is not collective 
and justified by the defense of human rights—is no 
reason for denying it altogether but, rather, all the 
more reason for it to be perfected. For the principle 
of sovereignty of a state corresponds to what in pri- 
vate law is called “the inviolability of the domicile”— 
the domicile being inviolable as long as no crimes 
are committed in it. But if crimes are committed 
in the home then its inviolability terminates and 
authority enters, in the name of the law. 

The former Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States, Dr. Lleras Camargo, gave a name 
to this form of intervention: “Collective Action.” 
But “Collective Action” is essentially the same as mul- 
tilateral intervention, already justified and authorized 
in the Americas in 1947 by the terms of the Mutual 
Assistance Pact of Rio de Janeiro. 

Were the provisions of this pact to be fulfilled 
and amplified, the right to the collective defense of 
peoples when they are victims not only of external but 
also of internal moral and physical aggression would 
be fully established. For without a doubt tyranny 
is just as criminal as is invasion, in that the nation 
enduring it is militarily occupied and politically sub- 
jugated by the use of brute force. Whether this brute 
force is national or foreign in origin does not alter 
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the fact of the violation of the rights of the peoples 
suffering from it. 

Contemporary juridical concepts are advancing 
progressively toward that of “interdependent sover- 
eignty.” And the post-war world institutions such as 
the United Nations Organization or the Organiza- 
tion of American States have been constituted on 
the basis—or at the cost—of a limitation of the ab- 
solute sovereignty of the member nations. It is use- 
less to observe that these entities are still only in an 
embryonic stage, and that they are limited to gov- 
ernmental representatives—many of whom are agents 
of despotisms—who restrict their radius of action. 
But, in principle, they already represent a superior 
authority, with a tendency to super-statism which, in 
the democratically structured world, should represent 
the international law of human rights whose trans- 
gression is a punishable offense wherever it may 
be committed. 

Some time ago Sir Winston Churchill, a signer of 
the Atlantic Charter, expressed his hope that the 
United Nations might some day become a real world 
parliament; that is, an assembly in which not only 
the governments would be represented but also the 
peoples, the parties, the so-called vital forces of each 
nation. Such a design would crown the objectives of 
that organization as Roosevelt probably conceived of 
it. And though in the cases of authentic democracies 
whose governments are the authorized expression of 
the will of their peoples the present type of represen- 
tations would be sufficient, in the case of states sub- 
jected to regimes of illicit origin the reform proposed 
by Churchill would be indispensable. For instance, if 
two Spains were represented in the United Nations 
today, or both the governments and the peoples of 
Latin America, then democracy would be saved and 
protected, and the despotisms still extant in the 
“free world would no longer enjoy the impunity 
which they have today for the same kinds of crimes 
of which the Euro-Asian tyrannies are accused. 

It seems paradoxical that the United Nations Or- 
ganization has as its juridical standard the Universal 
Charter of the Rights of Man, solemnly approved by 
the General Assembly of the organization on Decem- 
ber 10, 1948. In reality this Charter, along with the 
other, the American Charter of the Rights of Man 
approved at the Inter-American Conference at Bogota 
in April of that same year, 1948, have become the 
true constitutions of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and the Organization of Inter-American States. 
Consequently no governmental law or order can con- 
travene them, since their contravention authorizes a 
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suitable intervention or “collective action” in their 
defense. Unfortunately, the routine conventionalities 
and anti-democratic influence of the dictatorships 
render these great statements of the cornerstones of 
modern jurisprudence ineffective. And they remain 
as unfulfilled postulates, or, perhaps, as the far-away 
hopes of a world whose moral and political goal can 
be none other than that of its harmonious coordina- 
tion under a democratic super-state authority. 

In the Plan for the affirmation and defense of 
democracy in the Americas outlined in my afore- 
cited book of 1942, it is proposed that the principles 
guaranteeing civic and human rights be elevated to 
the category of international relations between States. 
And that just as the principles of asylum, extradition 
and many other institutions of international law are 
based on reciprocal inter-State duties, so too should 
the basic liberties of the democracies be considered 
as institutions of a universal nature against which no 
government may infringe inasmuch as they are the 
intangible rights of man and citizen. The Charter 
approved by the United Nations also universalizes 
the inalienable validity of these rights; but they, like 


the theory of our constitutions, remain defenseless be- 
fore the transgressive action of the dictatorships pro- 
tected by the “absolute sovereignty” of the State. 

Dr. de Galindez saw this problem clearly. He who 
witnessed one of the most ferocious tyrannies of our 
hemisphere understood the monstrous error of seeing 
it constituted as a “Sovereign State.” And upon ob- 
serving its impunity to its crimes and the silent com- 
plicity of all the American states—among whom it 
poses as one of our “democracies’”—he thought, no 
doubt, about the need for a form of collective sanc- 
tion, based on a new concept of international law. 

His ideas on the reform of the obsolete idea of “ab- 
solute sovereignty of the State’ remain as an instruc- 
tive lesson for all the peoples who agonize under 
tyrannies. Exiled by the tyranny in his own country, 
he went to America, to be sacrified to another: both 
of them embellished by the usurped dignity of sover- 
eign states, members of the Organization of United 
Nations and signers or adherents of the Universal 
Charter of the Rights of Man. 


Vienna, May, 1956 





EXCERPTS FROM THE ARTICLE BY JESUS DE GALINDEZ 
REFERRED TO BY HAYA DE LA TORRE: 


In the Americas of today the exercise of representative democracy and human rights has already attained 
an inter-American level, even though an effective instrument for the exaction of its fulfillment does not yet 


exist in all and every one of the member states. But that will come; the basis of the future system has already 
been established. 


The intervention which I am defending is an action taken by collective organizations by virtue of common 


principles previously accepted by all, including the state which is the object of the action. It is not intervention, 
but collective action. 


I believe that today nobody can have doubts about the possible collective action of an international 
organization with respect to a member state in cases which might affect international peace and security. This 
principle is expressly preserved as much in the Charter of San Francisco as in the Inter-American Conventions; 
and in the Americas the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro of 1947 went much further. 


The opening which has already been made in questions of peace and international security marks the 
path which will be followed one day in matters of human rights, effective democracy, etc. The only question 
that remains is: When will we bell the cat? Perhaps the best answer to this is that we will begin by belling 
the mice. The important thing is that the bell begin to ring, so that we can get used to hearing it. 


And some day that which seems like a dream to us will become reality: the international community of 
democratic peoples will bell the rebel dictators. The great powers will be subject to international law, just as 
the great feudal lords became subject to national law. The future will justify the idealists of today. But this 
future can only be brought about through our own efforts, expended with sincerity and tenacity. 
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CONTRADICTIONS 


AND SAD MIRAGES 


Ramon Sender 





: a 


Ever since the Spanish state lost Morocco as a 
boomerang-like effect of its maneuvering against 
France, Franco has been looking for economic and 
political compensations. He is still hoping to be able 
to say to the people: I may be an imbecile, sure, but 
just look at the dividends my stupidity pays. 

For years we have been hearing that Spain is poor. 
Now—after the African catastrophe—the fascists are 
saying that it will be poorer than ever. And they 
say so while knocking at the doors of the North 
American treasury. We had never said that Spain 
was rich, but since the times of Alfonso the Tenth 
we have known that we can have a good life and a 
life of ease, and that with a competent domestic re- 
gime we could offer examples of well-being to other 
countries with a more highly developed economy. 
Our agriculture and light industry are prosperous in 
normal conditions. Also our mines. The fascists deny 
this. We are poor and must be resigned. When they 
talk about resignation they refer, naturally, to the 
producer groups, the workers, peasants and small 
manufacturers. Or, in other words, to everyone ex- 
cept the fascist corps. 

The Spanish state is poor—the Franquistas repeat, 
while Franco outstretches his hand. Nevertheless the 
Spanish state permits itself luxuries undreamed of 
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by the resplendent British Empire, opulent America 
or diligent France. It permits itself the most shame- 
less monopolies. It is a well known fact that a mo- 
nopoly is an instrument of impoverishment for every- 
body except the stock-holders. Rich North America 
prohibits them and prosecutes the most timid monop- 
olistic attempts. The Spanish state exempts some 
feudal sectors from land and property taxes. And 
does other things still more absurd. It permits itself 
to maintain a staff of high military officers larger 
than that of any European country. It also permits 
itself to subsidize a church, which we would say 
nothing against if this were determined by the free 
will of the nation and not imposed by a factious 
regime. 

These luxuries (not to mention others of iess im- 
portance extending to all the nation’s planes of ac- 
tivity) represent an expense of many thousands of 
millions of pesetas every year. But Spain is poor. A 
painful and evident contradiction. 

Politically the contradictions are equally scandalous 
and grotesque. Even now, and with all their “im- 
perial will” intact after the African disaster, the 
fascists are asking for admission into NATO. For 
twenty years the Spanish fascists have talked of noth- 
ing but imperial will, imperial gesture, imperial serv- 
ice, etc. With drumbeating and trumpet blasts they 
have dusted off the last will and testament of Isabel 
the Catholic. And they have put it away again to 
the blaring of trumpets and beating of drums while 
losing Morocco and Ifni. The Spanish people would 
have granted these territories independence long ago. 
But the people who talked in this fashion had no 
“imperial will.” And Franco machine-gunned them. 

As Franco’s cohorts are undoubtedly saying, the 
designs of Providence are never revealed. To com- 
pensate for this diplomatic catastrophe, worse than 
the military catastrophe of Annual, the fascists wish 
to enter—they must enter—NATO. Since they can 
no longer be first or, as the Spanish proverb says, 
the head of the rat in Morocco, they have decided 
to try to be the tail of the democratic, liberal lion. 

The Moroccan boomerang struck them square on 
the nose. They had also maneuvered with the Eastern 
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Arabs, but the Arabs played in such a way that 
Franco’s fascists have suddenly discovered that they 
were involuntarily acting as Russian agents. Here is 
an anti-communist policy serving Moscow’s interests. 
So they also want to get into NATO to cover up 
this scandalous failure. 

To summarize: the Spanish fascists have lost na- 
tional territory, they find themselves obliged to admit 
other diplomatic failures, they have ruined the coun- 
try economically, and they answer the currents of 
popular protest with two simultaneous measures: the 
revival of Terror, while petitioning membership in 
NATO as an act of prestige which warrants and 
legalizes the Terror. 

Franco is confessing that his only salvation depends 
now on the decadent, corrupt and liberal democracies. 
The African adventure and so many other things 
lost, he wants to be accepted in Europe in the guise 
of a poor relation. No one would hesitate to include 
Spain in NATO if Spain had a minimum of political 
integrity, that is to say respect for the popular will 
(not exactly imperial, of course) which is, jinally, 
the decisive factor in great crises. 

But can NATO admit an official Spain stiil echo- 
ing with proclamations which in 1943 and 1944 
called upon Heaven for a Hitler victory? How can 
admission be granted to the Spain which has been 
insulting American presidents from Roosevelt and 
Truman to Eisenhower himself, and still talks today 
about “perverted and chaotic” France, “weak and 
disoriented England,” the “criminal” Italy that mur- 
dered Mussolini, and “stupid”? America (here the 
allusion is to the entire nation and not just the 
presidents ) ? 

France is “decadent” because it allows freedom of 
religion, freedom of assemblage, and freedom of the 
press, and because it lacks the imperial will of the 
Falange. It is true poor France does permit all these 
freedoms (which do not prevent its having a renas- 
cent and rich economy, a first-rate industrial produc- 
tion, or its keeping its place of honor in arts and 
letters ). But France has no imperial will. Poor france. 
It only has the biggest empire in Europe. The only 
European empire. Without gestures, it is true. The 
gestures are left to Franco. 

England is despicable for the Spanish fascists be- 
cause it has no real stamina or leadership. And be- 
cause it permits publication of all kinds of books, 
even against the English monarchy, even against 
Franco (which is indeed the last word in spineless- 
ness). England is lost. It only has the first war fleet, 
the first heavy industry in Europe (including applied 
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nuclear science), and the first commercial, financial 
and banking organization. The British cannot be said 
to have an empire but only a Commonwealth which 
encircles the globe and is made secure not with 
armies but with civil laws. 

(Actually England has less than half as many gen- 
erals as fascist Spain. ) 

As for America, the Spanish fascists find it stupid 
because it does not use its immense power to enslave 
the earth (including Spain), nor employ perfidy in 
its international relations, as Franco did with the 
Arabs. It is also stupid because it has a liberal econ- 
omy and policy. It is stupid because its money is 
democratic, and this democracy of its money goes 
so far as to pour billions of dollars outside the country 
to help undeveloped nations. 

Franco had the will to perfidy as he has had im- 
perial will, for twenty years. Well, that’s something. 
He also has the will for patriotic resurgence, but with 
all this willfulness the nation is bankrupt and its 
standard of living for the popular masses is the low- 
est in Europe (which is acknowledged by official 
Spanish statistics). Much lower than that of anar- 
chistic Italy. All that the Spanish fascists have man- 
aged to do is impoverish, villify, diminish Spain ter- 
ritorially, and isolate her. 

Only Franco’s entrance into NATO can save him 
before his military and fascist sectarians who still 
follow him. Is Franco stupid enough to hope that this 
will be possible? Granted that both here and there are 
some who do stimulate and encourage this last hope. 

To bring together such heterogeneous factors as 
fascist Spain and liberal France, democratic England 
or this America which holds in its hands the progress 
of the world, is beyond the realm of possibility. Some 
time ago the banner of European unity was a na- 
tural aim of republican policy. With no need to look 
around for desperate recourses, since the republic 
lost no territories nor caused Spain to suffer economic 
ruin or moral and political loss of prestige. 

The poor Spanish republic, which was in the lib- 
eral vanguard of Europe, knows that after the crisis 
of the classical colonial empires European economic 
readjustment will only be possible with continental 
unity. But is economic unity possible without the im- 
plicit unity of political spirit? Franco’s ignorance leads 
him to think so. But Franco also thought that con- 
spiracy with the Arabs was possible, along with the 
realization of Isabel’s last will and testament, the ver- 
tical and blue empire, economic autarchy and—to 
leave nothing unsaid—the triumph of Hitler and 
Mussolini over continents and seas. 
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THE BANKRUPTCY 


OF FRANCO'S DIPLOMACY 


Elena de la Souchére 


To the accompaniment of speeches and festivities, the 
final chapter of the liquidation of Spain’s Protectorate 
in Morocco is now under way. 

Spain’s recognition of the independence of the Riff 
or former Spanish Zone of the Moroccan Protectorate 
on April 7 resulted in the immediate elimination of 
the frontier between the two zones. The Sultan's 
legislative jurisdiction in the Riff having been con- 
ceded, the dahires or decrees of the Rabat govern- 
ment went into effect in the Riff on the very day 
of the signing of the agreements. 

According to the terms of these agreements be- 
tween Spain and Morocco the Spanish Government 
was to continue to exercise certain administrative 
functions in the former Spanish Zone until it should 
be feasible to gradually turn them over to representa- 
tives of the Sultan. The Spanish authorities in Moroc- 
co were, however, over-eager to show off their “good 
faith” in contrast to the supposed “bad faith” of the 
French officials who were continuing to exercise cer- 
tain administrative functions in France’s former zone, 
and they issued orders to the police and local Span- 
ish officials in Morocco to abstain from any interven- 
tion in Moroccan affairs. The police functions then 
fell into the hands of irresponsible Istiqlal members 
who inaugurated the new era by opening the prison 
gates and releasing common criminals into the streets. 
A period of violence and murder ensued, and mem- 
bers of the family of the Pasha of Larache, who was 
well known for his devotion to Spain, were among 
the victims. The Rabat Government had no choice 
but to intervene in this chaotic situation and, after 
a quick tour of the “northern zone” by the Sultan’s 
Ministers of State and of Government, the expiring 
Hispanic-Caliphian Government of Tetuan was re- 
placed by five Moroccan governors. Thus as a result 
of the precipitateness of the Spanish authorities their 
administrative powers were turned over to representa- 
tives of the Rabat Government before the conference 
to be convened specifically for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the means of transferring these powers had 
ever even started. 

The outlook for future relations between Spain and 
Morocco is not a promising one. The word “inter- 
dependence” used in the French-Moroccan pact has 
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been substituted in the Spanish-Moroccan Protocol 
by the much vaguer concept of “cooperation.” It 
would appear that the future relations to be estab- 
lished between the two countries will be closer to 
an alliance than a situation of “interdependence.” The 
Sultan does not grant any of the economic and cul- 
tural concessions to Spain that have been granted 
France. French negotiators had advised the Sultan 
that an equality of rights between France and Spain 
in Morocco would have to be based on an equality 
of economic advantages to be extended to Morocco 
by each country, but in view of Spain’s chaotic eco- 
nomic situation such an equality would necessarily 
have resulted in a curtailment of French financial 
aid to match Spain’s aid. So, as the Moroccan Gov- 
ernment is most anxious to obtain ample French cred- 
its, it endeavored to limit the extent of Spanish- 
Moroccan cooperation as much as possible. Up to 
now the only form of cooperation anticipated be- 
tween Spain and Morocco is of a diplomatic-military 
nature. The Franco Government “commits itself” to 
aid the Moroccan Government, especially with re- 
spect to her external relations and defense; but it 
is clearly stipulated that any such Spanish assistance 
will only take place in the event that both parties 
involved consider it by joint agreement to be op- 
portune. 

The pact of April 7 also provides that the situation 
of the Spanish peseta in the former Spanish zone is 
not to be altered until a new agreement has been 
concluded; but only a few days after the signing of 
this pact Mr. Buabid, Moroccan Minister of State, 
announced the replacement of the peseta by the 
“Moroccan franc,” thereby bringing the former Span- 
ish zone into the French economic orbit. This move 
clearly demonstrates the intentions of the Rabat Gov- 
ernment to liquidate the last vestiges of Spanish 
domination in Morocco as quickly as possible. 

In the Caudillo’s speech in Seville on April 29 
when he tried to soothe his military leaders by blam- 
ing France for all the mistakes of the stupidly pro- 
Arab policy, the Caudillo ingenuously confessed that 
the process tending to lead the Riff gradually toward 
independence had been accelerated “by the mistakes 
of others,” i.e., by France’s recognition of Moroccan 
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independence. But in so defending himself Franco 
at the same time accused himself, as no prudent and 
discreet statesman, considering all the probabilities 
before undertaking a struggle against a co-protector 


power, would have ignored the possibility of France’s 
abandonment of Morocco. 


Spain’s North African mirage 

We would not have expected the Spanish military 
leaders, whose personal prestige in other days was 
based on the conquest of the Riff which they had 
begun in spite of the firm opposition of large sectors 
of the Spanish people, to have resigned themselves so 
promptly and cheerfully to the loss of empire. And 
this complacency is even more inexplicable to those 
who recall the dreams of a new Spanish empire in 
North Africa cherished by those Madrid “africanistas” 
whose erroneous “Arab policy” was what has now 
led to the evacuation of Morocco. 

At the end of World War II Franco Spain found 
il expedient to pursue a policy of rapprochement with 
the Arab world as a means of emerging from its 
diplomatic isolation. Rejected by the Western world, 
there only remained to Spain the possibility of ini- 
tiating relations with the newly-born states of the 
Arab League, and in 1951 the imperialist aspirations 
that had already been revealed at the time of Spain’s 
wartime collaboration with the Nazis were reborn. 

One recalls that during the historical meeting be- 
tween Franco and Hitler in Hendaye Franco de- 
manded French Morocco and Oran as rewards for 
his promised entrance into the war on the Axis side, 
and that only a few days before this meeting, in a 
conversation in Rome with Mussolini, Serrano Sufier, 
Franco’s Minister of Foreign Affairs and brother-in- 
law, justified the demands to be made by Franco 
in the following terms: ‘The Moroccan and Oranian 
objectives are important to everyone, and in a special 
way to the youth.” 

Hitler’s firm refusal to Franco’s greedy demands 
together with the subsequent losses suffered by the 
Axis brought a temporary halt to these dreams of 
North African expansion, but they were reborn upon 
the appearance of the first American strategic bases 
in the Mediterranean area. It seemed to the Caudillo 
that for the second time diplomatic circumstances 
were affording him the opportunity of playing the 
profitable role of intermediary between the first world 
power and the Arab states. Francoist diplomacy be- 
gan to conceive the idea of a Mediterranean pact 
to be sponsored by the United States, and captained, 
of course, by Spain. 
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Spanish Foreign Minister Martin Artajo’s tour of 
the Near Eastern capitals in 1952, undertaken for the 
purpose of submitting this plan to the various gov- 
ernments involved, failed because of the uncompro- 
mising extremist wing of the Arab League which 
opposed the pact because it considered it incompatible 
with Spanish domination in Morocco. In the dilemma 
of having to give up either her imperialist dreams or 
her power in Morocco, the Spanish “africanistas’” ini- 
tiated a policy of outstretched arms to the Arabs with 
the idea of trying to obtain the advantages of cooper- 
ation at the cost of some purely surface concessions. 
For instance, the Spanish Government authorized the 
return to Spanish Morocco of the nationalist leaders 
who had been exiled in Tangiers by Varela, and their 
dissolved organizations were allowed to be reinstated. 
Arab language publications were granted the most 
ample freedom provided that they did not criticize the 
policies of the Spanish High Commissioner. The for- 
mula of “internal autonomy” became a part of of- 
ficial terminology. 

Once General Garcia Valifo had initiated the pol- 
icy of the outstretched arms towards the Arab na- 
tionalists, the increasingly tense situation in the 
French Zone brought to the Spanish regime the timely 
subterfuge of a tactical Hispano-Arab alliance aimed 
at France. 

France having sent the legitimate sovereign of 
Morocco into exile, and having arrested or exiled all 
of his loyal followers, having prohibited nationalist 
meetings or organizations and suspended all national- 
ist publications, all the Spanish authorities needed 
to do was to refuse to recognize the usurping Sultan 
and give asylum to nationalist refugees from the 
French Zone for Spain to become the creditor of the 
Moroccan’s gratitude. 

In the Spanish Zone, on the other hand, the High 
Commissioner encouraged the propaganda of the re- 
formist leader Abdejalak Torres, granting every type 
of privilege to his “Green Shirts” including numerous 




















scholarships profusely scattered among the sons of 
“reformist” leaders. Merely for having refused the 
invitation of “Green Shirt” propagandists to enlist in 
their organization four Moroccan medical students 
in Madrid were expelled from Spain last year. ‘The 
High Commissioner’s preference for the “Green 
Shirts” was doubtlessly enhanced by the semi-rightist 
aspect of the organization, which had taken over the 
principles, terminology, even the apparel of the 
Falange. 

But aside from this marked preference, the Franco- 
ist authorities gave encouragement and support to 
all the Moroccan forces at strife against France, re- 
gardless of what their political orientations might be. 
During the two years of the Sultan’s exile the Span- 
ish frontier remained open to all the terrorists of the 
neighboring zone who were fugitives from the French 
police. Once rearmed in the Spanish Zone, they 
would return to make new incursions into the French 
Zone. Naturally the nationalist leaders who were di- 
recting the “War of Liberation” from Cairo had no 
interest in that period in stirring up agitations for 
independence in the Spanish Zone which might have 
resulted in a suspension of this so effective and tang- 
ible aid to the Arab guerilla fighters in the French 
Zone. 

In brief, as long as the Sultan remained in exile, 
Franco could safely continue to castigate France and 
to play his role as Champion of Arab emancipation 
without running any risk whatsoever of having to 
grant reforms to the Spanish Zone. 


The Sultan returns 

As the struggle in French Morocco became more and 
more intense from last October on, armed groups 
and munitions coming from the Near East began to 
be landed in Nador, a small port of the Spanish Zone, 
where the headquarters of the guerilla fighters had 
been set up. Representatives of the “Committee of 
Liberation” would then proceed to screen the newly 
arrived volunteers from Algiers and Morocco. The 
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men selected to be trained for guerilla fighting were 
then sent on to a training camp in Temsaman. At 
the end of this period of military preparation the 
Moroccan volunteers were sent to various posts on 
the frontier: region, whereas the Algerian volunteers 
assembled in Zaio, a small village of the eastern 
Riff frontier, whence men and arms destined for 
Oran, whose frontier was approximately twenty kilo- 
meters from the Spanish frontier posts, were sent 
out. The regular Spanish troops had been withdrawn 
ten kilometers behind the guerilla posts so that the 
nationalist commandos could act freely and without 
the apparent complicity of the Franco Government. 

The objective assigned to the commandos active 
in the region of the southern frontier of the Riff was 
the occupation of the Middle Atlas up to Taza and 
the rupture of the French line of communications that 
went from the French Moroccan Atlantic coast 
through to Oran. Simultaneously commandos invad- 
ing the frontier region between the eastern Riff and 
Oran were ordered to foment an uprising in that 
area which would facilitate the passage of troops and 
arms destined for the Algerian front. In achieving 
this double objective the fighters would have created 
the continuous front desired by the liberation com- 
mittee in Cairo. 

But in view of this threat of a general uprising 
France suddenly decided to dispense with formalities 
and restore the Sultan to his throne. The Caliph of 
Tetuan spoke with good reason when he sent a mes- 
sage to the Caudillo several weeks later, saying that 
“Spain was a decisive factor in the return of our be- 
loved Sultan.” 

But this triumph brought with it a mortal danger 
tc Spain. Once Mohammed V was back on the 
throne, the basic freedoms of association, assemblage 
and press reinstated in the French Zone and a 
Moroccan Government made up of the two national- 
ist forces, the Istiqlal and the Democratic Independ- 
ence Parties, established in Rabat, the policy of the 
Franco regime was left way behind. The young 
Moroccan nationalists who soon took over the reins 
of government could now dispense with Spanish sup- 
port and dream of an extension of their newly born 
authority into the Caliphian Zone. 

No sooner had the forthcoming return of the Sultan 
been announced than the representatives of the Is- 
tiqlal, gathered in Madrid for a meeting last Novem- 
ber, demanded full independence and reunification of 
Morocco. Early in December Sultan Mohammed V 
made these demands in person in stating, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Tangiers “Unity and 
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Independence” Party, that “the objective for which 
one must work more is that of restoring Moroccan 
unity” and that he hoped that “Spain would follow 
France’s example and recognize the independence of 
the Riff.’ During his stay in Tetuan in the middle 
of December Al-lal-el-Fassi, Secretary General of the 
Arab League, persuaded the leader of the Reform 
Party, Abdejalak Torres, to sign a joint statement 
requesting the following points: Moroccan independ- 
ence, territorial unity and constitutional monarchy. 
The first steps backward 
Once the struggle was under way the “africanistas” 
began a complex game of fake steps ahead and real 
steps backward. 

Only two days after Al-lal-el-Fassi departed for 
Cairo, his followers in Tetuan, Larache and other 
cities of Spanish Morocco were put under police 
surveillance. Between the impatience of the anti- 
colonialists of Tetuan and the Madrid colonialists of 
the classical right, the Franco Government realized 
that it would have to make a gesture of good-will to 
appease both points of view. So, in the middle of 
December two public statements were made within 
a period of twenty-four hours: one by General Gar- 
cia Valifio in Zaragoza, the other by General Franco 
in Madrid. The two speeches were seemingly contra- 
dictory, but without the slightest doubt they had been 
agreed upon ahead of time as General Garcia Valino 
had a long interview with Foreign Minister Martin 
Artajo just before leaving for Zaragoza. While on the 
one hand Garcia Valino suggested the inauguration of 
a more friendly policy toward France and the possi- 
bility of Spain’s adoption of a position parallel to the 
resolutely reformist position of the Paris Government, 
Franco, on the other hand, was launching new at- 
tacks against French policy and press, criticizing the 
democratic reforms anticipated by the French author- 
ities and firmly refusing to permit the introduction 
of these measures into the Spanish Zone. Regardless 
of their apparent contradictions, these two speeches, 
along with an explanatory interview granted by Gar- 
cia Valifio to a correspondent of an Arab newspaper 
of Tetuan, El Dia, outlined a common program cov- 
ering two points: the opening of French-Spanish ne- 
gotiations with the object of harmonizing both poli- 
cies, and adherence to the political line tending to 
gradually lead the Spanish Zone toward independ- 
ence. 

The second point clarifies the first. In rejecting 
democratic reforms on the grounds that the Moroc- 
cans had not yet achieved sufficient maturity to live 
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under a democratic and independent regime, and in 
declaring that Morocco should “go through wide and 
complex stages before achieving her full independ- 
ence,” the Francoist leaders made quite clear their 
intentions not to align themselves with French policy. 
Hence the proposed “‘paralellism” of the two policies 
would have implied the adoption by France of the 
slowest possible evolutionary rate, to be established 
by the Franco dictatorship. In other words, the Cau- 
dillo wished to make a pact with France in order 
to retard her reformist policy. For over two years 
Spain had done her best to try to force France to 
give in to Arab demands, and when she finally had 
her way Spain found herself in the position of having 
to try to slow up this evolution initiated in the 
French Zone. 


With the object of trying to get the French Gov- 
ernment to postpone the application of her announced 
reforms, the Caudillo let it be known to France that 
if this were done he would be willing to support 
French diplomacy and make Spanish vigilance of the 
Moroccan frontiers effective. But the French diplo- 
matists had no faith in the promises of the Caudillo, 
who had invariably responded to their notes of pro- 
test over Spain’s aid to the guerillas with the most 
shameless of lies. Furthermore, having once solemnly 
promised to initiate immediate reforms in her zone, 
France would have had good reason to fear an in- 
tensification of violence had she taken a step back- 
ward again. Hence the Quai d’Orsay tried to avoid 
any direct negotiation with the Spanish Foreign Of- 
fice, the Palacio de Santa Cruz. 


Instead discussions on the level of the High Com- 
missioners took place. In his interview of January 10 
in Palafito with the Spanish High Commissioner, the 
French Resident General lacked authority to discuss 
the reforms to be taken in the French Zone. He was 
only authorized to discuss questions relating to the 
cooperation between France and Spain for the es- 
tablishment of security in the Riff. Confronted by a 
fait accompli in the French Zone, the Caudillo had 
but two choices: to stay behind or to align his policy 
with that of France. 
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But the truth of the matter was that by the end 
of December and early January the growing unrest 
in the Spanish Zone made the former possibility out 
of the question. Until the middle of December Gen- 
eral Garcia Valifo still clung to his belief that the 
nationalist current could be contained and channeled, 
reiterating his promises to grant the Moroccans their 
longed-for “internal autonomy.” On December 20 
he stated to the editor of El Dia of Tetuan: “I will 
do all that is in my power to widen the range of 
the responsibilities of the ministries of the Majzen.” 
The High Commissioner’s program was based on the 
hoped-for loyalty of the feudal chiefs who were of- 
fered new powers and prerogatives so as to give them 
an interest in maintaining the Spanish Zone intact 
and beyond the jurisdiction of the Rabat Govern- 
ment. And in order to control the reformist leaders 
of doubtful loyalty, Garcia Valifo created a new 
competitor in opposition to them, the so-called “Free 
Morocco Party,” captained by the Pasha of Larache. 
But the unexpected rebellion of the masses in Spanish 
Morocco forestalled this subtle plan. 

The Caudillo’s statements concerning the untime- 
liness of establishing a European type democracy in 
Morocco had provoked a wave of protests in na- 
tionalist circles. In reaction to the establishment of 
free labor unions in the French Zone and the wage 
raise decreed by the Rabat authorities, several thou- 
sands of workers in the area of Melilla went on strike, 
demanding a free labor union and wages equal to 
those of metropolitan Spain. In the course of the 
strike miners joined in a political demonstration be- 
ing held in Melilla demanding the independence of 
Morocco. While the first bombs were exploding in 
Tetuan, uprisings took place in Arzila and Alcazar- 
quivir, where crowds rushed on the Imam for having 
pronounced words hostile to the Sultan. 

Realizing that he had best not go against the cur- 
rent, Abdejalak Torres, to whom the High Commis- 
sioner had offered the presidency of the “Self-gov- 
ernment” of the Spanish Zone, tendered his resigna- 
tion and the Caliph, convinced of the impossibility of 
continuing to maintain his privileges of an operetta 
prince in a zone separate from the rest of Morocco, 
rejected Garcia Valifio’s proposal and issued a com- 
munique expressing his hope that General Franco 
would solemnly recognize the independence and ter- 
ritorial unity of Morocco. 

This communique of the Caliph was published on 
January 9, on the eve of the interview between French 
Resident General Dubois and General Garcia Valifo. 
Abandoned by the feudal chiefs of the Riff and con- 
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fronted by France’s determination to act upon her 
promises to recognize Moroccan independence, the 
Franco Government could hardly continue its un- 
compromising position. Spain had no choice but to 
align her policy with that of France, letting this 
intention be known in the communique released in 
connection with the governors’ conference, to intro- 
duce in her zone “political reforms which would per- 
mit, by means of a parallel evolution, the assurance 
of independence for Morocco.” Ratifying the agree- 
ment of the governors, the communique released to 
the press after the meeting of the Spanish cabinet 
ministers on January 13 declared the “firm intention” 
of the government to “defend the unity and inde- 
pendence of Morocco.” 

Just three weeks after having declared democratic 
reforms to be incompatible with the degree of evo- 
lution of the Moroccans, the Caudillo solemnly prom- 
ised to introduce these or other parallel reforms into 
the Spanish Zone. After having harshly censured the 
recently inaugurated French policy the Spanish dic- 
tatorship was compelled to initiate an evolutionary 
process in the Spanish Zone which was “parallel” to 
that of France. It could not have been clearer that 
the Franco Government was conceding these free- 
doms so many times promised to the Moroccans re- 
luctantly and against its will. The signs of intransi- 
gence and the unfortunate retreats of the Spanish 
leaders have shown up both the insincerity of their 
reiterated promises to concede freedoms to the Moroc- 
cans and the inherent weakness which obliged them 
to concede these freedoms in the end, in spite of 
themselves. 

Since that time the Moroccans have known that 
they could obtain by force the reforms which the 
Caudillo would never have granted to them spon- 
taneously. No people forget a lesson like that, least 
of all the Arabs. 

(To be continued) 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


Last resorts 


It is now seventeen years since the fascist troops en- 
tered Madrid and the resistance, the physical resist- 
ance, that is, of the Republican army came to an 
end. Of those Moors, legionnairs, Falangists, etc., 
who paraded in triumph down the Castellana on 
April 1, 1939 to the hysterical acclaim of fascist mul- 
titudes, there now remains only a small handful, so 
few that this year we saw no more than the Moorish 
guards who protect the dictator. 

When our Civil War ended General Franco said 
“there will be victors and no vanquished,” but his 
promise meant no more than it has meant at any 
other time during his political life. 

Franco knows that public opinion is against him, 
yet his pride is such that he never misses an oppor- 
tunity to show off the props that support him, or 
that he thinks support him. The victory parade was 
to have taken place on April | as usual, but this year, 
in view of the unsettled state of the country, the 
date of the spectacle was postponed until some other 
pretext should be found as an excuse for the military 
display. The visit of King Faisal II of Iraq on May 
18 served this purpose. 

Franco wants at all costs to be known as the 
friend of Islam, hence invitations to Arab chiefs of 
state are the order of the day. Perhaps too these invi- 
tations serve as a sign of his gratitude towards those 
Moors who helped him subjugate the Spanish people; 
he has always shown himself to be more reliant on 
his fanatical Moors than on his Falangists. 

On May 18, surrounded by his Moorish guard, he 
arrived at his seat of honor in the company of King 
Faisal, where, together with governmental and mili- 
tary chiefs they reviewed the parade of troops. In his 
recent speech in Seville Franco said that he would 
not hesitate to make use of these troops should it 
be necessary to repress any movement of the Span- 
ish people, but he well knows that at any given mo- 
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ment he could’ only count on the loyalty of the 
regular forces of the Armed Police. 

The people of Madrid watched the military parade 
with curiosity, but once it was over and Franco and 
King Faisal started for El Pardo in the company of 
an enormous escort of horses and automobiles, the 
horses’ hoofbeats were the only sound to break the 
silence in which the people looked at the dictator. 
It was as though the putrid remains of tyranny were 
passing by. Madrid does not forget, and in the minds 
of our youth those who lost the Civil War in a ma- 
terial sense are now being converted into the spiritual 
victors. 

Our dictator knows that his downfall is approach- 
ing, and he is frantically trying to find out what is 
going on in the nation. At the moment he is in the 
north, unofficially and incognito, holding conferences 
with the civil governors of Bilbao, Pamplona and San 
Sebastian. There is a great fear in governmental 
circles of a repetition of the strikes or of their spread- 
ing to other cities throughout the peninsula. Franco 
would try to prepare some emergency measures to be 
taken in such an event, but to us this is like trying 
to hold back the march of fate. 


Morocco snubs Franco 


In the meantime in Rabat the Sultan’s Government 
has named the representative of the French Govern- 
ment dean of the diplomatic corps. As this follows 
Franco’s lavish reception to the Sultan in Madrid 
and the Caudillo’s frequent boasts of being the cham- 
pion of ‘Moors and Christians,’ and as the Spanish 
press had anticipated that Spain’s representative in 
Rabat would be named dean of the corps, this con- 
stitutes a clear snub to the Franco government, whose 
unofficial Ambassador in Rabat has already lodged 
a “formal protest” with the Sultan’s government. 

“Another victory like that and I am lost,” once 
said the Greek General Pirrus. Franco could well 
make the same remark, in view of the failure of 
his efforts toward friendship with the new govern- 
ment of Free Morocco. 











Editorial 


Clinging at Straws 


After Spanish Foreign Minister Martin Artajo’s trip 
to Washington it would have seemed quite clear to 
anyone that there was no longer any question of 
Spain’s admission to NATO; yet, upon his return 
to Madrid, the Spanish Foreign Minister continued 
to fan the flames of this ambition of the Franco 
Government. 

In spite of the unrelenting attitude of some of the 
political parties of England and France toward Fran- 
co Spain, and the firm refusal of Norway and Den- 
mark to sit down at the same conference table with 
the military representatives of the Franco Govern- 
ment, it was still being said in the Spanish Ministry 
of Foreign Relations that the question of Spanish 
membership in NATO and the Mediterranean Pact 
would be taken up at the meeting of the NATO 
Council in Paris. But this meeting was not propitious 
for such aspirations; Sr. Martin Artajo tried to com- 
fort his colleagues, but he could go no further in his 
attempts along these lines than to utter the following 
ambiguous words of diplomatic parlance: “Nothing 
has changed.” 

In view of this clear rejection by NATO it be- 
came expedient for the Francoist authorities to dis- 
tract attention towards another objective, and this 
objective was Morocco. Once again the strategic 
character of Morocco was emphasized, along with 
the possibility of Spain’s acquiring airbases on Moroc- 
can territory. 

In connection with this new plan Sr. de Areilza, 
Franco’s Ambassador in Washington, recently pre- 
sented to the anxious American Secretary of State 
Mr. John Foster Dulles the Spanish Government’s 
proposal that the American bases in Spain along with 
the hypothetical Spanish bases in Morocco be incor- 
porated into the North Atlantic strategic air com- 
mand, either within the NATO framework, or out- 
side of it. 

These preoccupations explain the recent concilia- 
tory actions taken by the Spanish Government in 
connection with Spain’s relations to the new govern- 
ment ef Morocco: among them the recognition of 
Tunisia as a sovereign and independent State, the 
appointment of an ambassador in Rabat even before 
the prior approval of the Sultan’s government had 
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been granted, and Spain’s implied “good will” with 
respect to the Rabat Government’s proposal for a 
revision of the Tangiers statute leading to a reincor- 
poration of this international zone into Moroccan 
territory. 

But all of these projects are in vain; the funda- 
mental problems from which Spain is suffering can 
not be solved by empty gestures nor by official mem- 
bership in international organizations. Spain is a 
member of the United Nations Organization and of 
UNESCO, and now of the International Labor Or- 
ganization; what has been the result with respect to 
her internal problems? Strikes, serious protests from 
university circles, imprisonment of students, replace- 
ment of professors, discontent in the army, declara- 
tions by high ecclesiastical authorities against totali- 
tarian regimes, the loss of Morocco, misery, unrest 
and insecurity. 

Spain’s internal situation can not be nourished on 
fictitious hopes; she seeks her own su.ution. And this 
search must inevitably lead to the liquidation of her 
dictatorship. 
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FRANCO'S FREUDIAN SLIP 


Phyllis Santamarina 


The American press proudly mentioned the gifts Mar- 
tin Artajo brought from Dictator Franco to President 
Eisenhower; apparently, however, no one has tried 
to evaluate the meaning of one of these gifts—the 
burro. It is of extreme importance for American 
psychologists and politicians, as well as the general 
public, to know what the word burro means to the 
Spanish people. 

Burro, in the Spanish language, of course, is a 
quadruped animal belonging to the family Equidae, 
Genus Equus Asinus, the Ass. In addition, the word 
burro, in a broader sense, refers to the species Homo 
Sapiens when man is not Sapiens. 

In Spain the name burro is given to a moron, a 
stupid individual, an imbecile, or to anyone who 
lacks common sense or fails to see reality. The popu- 
lar meaning of burro in politics was marvellously ex- 
pressed by Goya in a series of etchings in which he 
depicted burros riding on the backs of politicians, 
thus showing that a politician can be more of a burro 
than a burro itself. Bearing this concept in mind, one 
can realize the effect of this gift on more than 
100,000,000 Spanish-speaking people, as well as the 
effect on people in many other countries, since the 
Spanish concept of burro is a universal one. Only in 
our United States does the burro inoffensively sym- 
bolize a political party, a fact which Franco and all 
Spaniards know. But in sending a donkey, ass or 
burro, which are the same, to the head of ihe Re- 
publican Party, Mr. Franco seemed to be thinking 
of the Spanish meaning of burro rather than of the 
democratic symbol. In either case, it was a bald- 
faced political offense. 

Does Franco prefer the Democrats in the White 
House? There are many reasons to say no. Then 
the Franco gift is not only an insult to the Republi- 
can party, but to all American politicians who helped 
Franco in repressing democracy in Spain, who helped 
him in modernizing the equipment of his army and 
his police force, who helped him ia lifting the United 
Nations’ condemnation of his regime, and who later 
helped him in gaining admission as a member of 
that organization. These Americans came to Franco’s 
rescue several times when he was in a state of eco- 
nomical chaos, and even subsidized industries whose 
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main profits go to Franco, his brother, his wife, or 
to other members of his family. 

The more help Franco receives from the United 
States, the more prestige we lose among the Euro- 
pean nations who still see the phantom of Hitler 
and Mussolini in Franco, By helping Dictator Franco 
we are eliminating from Spain all chances for a 
democratic evolution in that country. In so doing we 
are morally discrediting ourselves as the leader of a 
democratic world. Democratic nations have not dared 
to deal with Franco until we fully recognized him, 
but even now many nations are still reluctant to 
deal with him. 

In spite of the economic and political support 
Franco has received from the United States and the 
hundreds of millions of dollars we have spent in 
building bases in Spain, the United States cannot 
use the Spanish bases without Franco’s consent, he 
continues to bar American publications from Spain, 
he prohibits marriages between Spaniards and Amer- 
icans unless the marriages take place within the 
Catholic Church, and he does not permit American 
missionaries to work in Spain. What are we getting 
from Franco in exchange for our support of his re- 
gime? Nothing. Since he gets so much for nothing, 
Franco has ample grounds for considering Americans 
burros. 

Perhaps the original idea of the gift was a Freud- 
ian slip, an error representing the true feelings of the 
subconscious of the individual. However, a diploma- 
tic gift always involves some thinking, and in this 
way, what may have started out as a Freudian slip 
materialized into one of the most shameless diplo- 
matic insults to our country. 

Those who are not familiar with the psychology 
of errors should be told that the Franco gift is an 
expression of the Spanish dictator’s hatred for Eisen- 
hower and Americans; even if Franco has no appar- 
ent bad feelings toward us today, in his subconscious 
lies the poison which one day can harm many Amer- 
icans. Those who refuse to accept the facts of psy- 
choanalysis will better understand the meaning of 
Franco’s gift by looking at the Goya drawings; with 
little effort they will see Franco’s burro riding on the 
back of the American people. 
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CULTURAL FREEDOM 
IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


At the meeting held by the Congress of Cultural Freedom in Milan in September 1955, the delegates 
from the United States and the Latin-American countries authorized the World Executive Committee 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom to organize a conference of intellectuals from all the coun- 
tries of North and South America for the purpose of presenting and freely discussing the principal 


problems of cultural freedom and human rights in the western hemisphere. 


The World Executive Committee has made the following decisions: 


|. The Conference will be held on September 5 through September 
13 in Mexico City. 


ll. The general theme of the Conference will be: 


CULTURAL FREEDOM IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Ill. The following reports will be presented: 


A. CULTURAL FREEDOM IN THE UNITED STATES 
by Sidney Hook 


B. CULTURAL FREEDOM IN LATIN AMERICA 
by Luis Alberto Sanchez 


C. COLLABORATION BETWEEN THE AMERICAN NATIONS 
FOR THE DEFENSE OF CULTURAL FREEDOM 
by Eduardo Santos 


Discussions will be open to the public. 
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Bimonthly review in Spanish published by the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
No. 18 contains articles by: ALEJANDRO CASONA, ALDOUS HUXLEY, WALTER LAQUEUR, 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, JULIAN MARIAS, J. FERRETER MORA, FERNANDO VALERA, 
MARIA ZAMBRANO 
Annual Subscription: $3.00 


Send for a sample copy 
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GTOANES 





The labor situation 
in the Basque region 


(OPE)—The labor situation in the 
Basque provinces of Vizcaya and 
‘Guipizcoa remains tense. Industrial 
production continues to be sub- 
normal. On the one hand govern- 
mental authorities try to force the 
workers to cease their tactics of 
slowing up work, whereas on the 
other hand these same governmen- 
tal authorities prohibit all negotia- 
tion between employers and work- 
ers, and the official labor syndicate, 
the only union which workers may 
belong to, has abandoned the work- 
ers. 

The vertical syndicates in any in- 
dustry are a part of the single offi- 
cial syndicate, hence they never fos- 
ter demands made by the workers 
unless these demands should happen 
to be acceptable to the government. 

Many of the strikers imprisoned 
at the time of the outbreak of 
strikes remain in prison. There are 
reports of other workers having been 
dragged away from their homes at 
dawn who now write from exile. 

These punishments administered 
.do not necessarily correspond to a 
degree of implication in fomenting 
the strikes. In the case of many fac- 
tories the police have simply ap- 
peared with orders to arrest ten 
workers, and as the factory managers 
usually refuse to collaborate by mak- 
ing a selection, the police’ would 
simply demand a list of all the work- 
ers and pick out ten names at ran- 
dom. 





Reprisals continue 


(OPE) June 5:—The state of the 
laboring classes of the Basque prov- 
inces continues tense. The many 
cases of dismissals, imprisonments or 
exile of workers, unfulfilled prom- 
ises and the increasingly high cost 
of living have all tended to aggra- 
vate the unrest in this area and the 
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slightest spark might well set off a 
work stoppage which could lead to 
another general strike. 

There is an increasing number of 
reports of workers being imprisoned 
in the concentration camp of Nan- 
clares de la Oca in Alava and of 
others having been exiled to distant 
provinces. where the difficulty of 
finding work condemns them to a 
life of misery. 


To give an idea of the widespread 
extent of the reprisals it suffices to 
state that in only one of the depart- 
ments of the Babcock Wilcox plant 
in Bilbao are 70 workers who have 
been exiled. There is widespread cri- 
ticism, even from the industrialist 
employers, of the actions of the civil 
governors, of these provinces who 
have only aggravated the situation 
by their drastic regulations. 





Talks renewed between 
Franco and D. Juan 


Talks between Franco and Don 
Juan, initiated in 1954 at their meet- 
ing at “Las Cabezas”, the estate of 
the Count de Ruisefada, have been 
renewed. 

From a reliable source we know 
that, for the time being, the talks 
are being carried on by way of two 
intermediaries: one of them speaks 
in Madrid in the name of Don Juan, 
and the other goes from Madrid to 
Estoril bearing messages from Fran- 
co to Don Juan, It seems that the 
renewal of these conversations was 
undertaken at Franco’s request; up 
to now Don Juan has done no more 
than to note with satisfaction this 
change in the General’s attitude. 

In a recent interview granted to 
the London Daily Express, the 
Count de Ruisefada revealed that 
General Franco has given his word 
to Don Juan that the future king of 
Spain would be Don Juan himself, 
and not his son Juan Carlos, whom 
Franco had been pushing after the 
“Las Cabezas” interview. 

The editor of the Daily Express 
asked. the Count. if the restoration 
of the monarchy would take place 
sooner than had been anticipated 
because of the state of unrest in 
Spain at present. The Count re- 











plied: “I don’t think it is, right of 
you to place me in a difficult situ- 
ation by asking me such a ques- 
tion . . .” 





The Franco regime 
seeks solutions 


It is rumored in Madrid that the 
committee of the Political Junta of 
the Falange which has been ap- 
pointed to compose the “projected 
biils for fundamental laws” will pro- 
pose the creation of a post of Chief 
of Government separate from that of 
Chief of State. At present both posts 
are united in the person of Franco. 
If such a division should take place 
then General Franco would remain 
above disputes and beyond certain 
responsibilities, and would only re- 
tain his post of “regent of the king”. 

Another of the solutions sought 
by the regime in attempting to make 
up for its loss of power is the idea 
of organizing a “new political force 
which has already been named “The 
Independents”. This group includes 
names such as that of the Captain 
General of Catalonia, General Bau- 
tista Sanchez, of the director of stud- 
ies of the Infante Juan Carlos, Gen- 
eral Martinez Campos, and some of 
the ministers such as Sr. Planell, 
Minister of Industry, and the Count 
de Vallellano. These are all monar- 
chists. 





Soviet delegation 
in Spain 

June 5—The Soviet news agency 
Tass has. reported that an official 
Soviet delegation headed by’ Alex- 
ander N. Askotchevski, Under-Sec- 
retary of Agricultural Economy of 
the U.S.S.R., has departed from 
Moscow for Madrid where it will 
participate in the meetings of the 
Executive Council of the Interna- 
tional Commission for Irrigation 
and Drainage. 

Aside from Mr. Askotchevski, the 
Soviet delegation includes Mr. -M. 
N. Popov, Minister of Waters and 
Forests of the U.S.S.R. and Mr. S. 
M. Perekhrest, Director of the In- 
stitute of the State of Ukraine for 
Hydraulic Works. 
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“An arsenal of 
Protestant propaganda” 


The Times, London, June 7: 
HOUSE OF LORDS 

Wednesday, June 6 

The Lord Chancellor took his seat 
on the Woolsack at half past two 
o'clock. 

Viscount Alexander of Hills- 
borough asked if the Government 
could make a further statement 
about the seizure of Bibles, Testa- 
ments and portions of scripture and 
other books by the Spanish Ministry 
of Information from the headquar- 
ters of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in Madrid on April 24. 

The Marquess of Reading, Minis- 
ter of State for Foreign Affairs, said 
he was not yet able to report a 
favourable development. . . . It ap- 
peared that the Spanish authorities 
might consider that the society’s 
work in Spain had been on a scale 
suggestive of proselytism which was 
held to be contrary to Spanish law. 

Viscount Alexander said that the 
Spanish authorities’ suggestion about 
proselytising was in contra-distinc- 
tion to all that Spain took responsi- 
bility for when she signed the De- 
claration of Human Rights, Article 
18 of which was quite specific on 
these matters. Did the admission of 
Spain to the U. N. have the sup- 
port of the British Government? If 
so, what steps could be taken to 
draw the attention of U. N. to these 
attacks on religious freedom con- 
trary to Article 18? 

The Marquess of Reading said 
that the admission of Spain was 
with the assent and support of the 
British Government. He preferred to 
see this matter handled further be- 
fore any steps such as those sug- 
gested by Viscount Alexander were 
contemplated... . 

Viscount Aleaxnder said it was re- 
ported in The Times today that 
Bishop Vizcarra had described the 
seized literature as “an enormous 
arsenal of Protestant propaganda.” 
Apparently Article 18 counted for 
nothing with them. If anyone 
preached the word of God on a 
Protestant basis it was illegal in 
Spain. 
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Spanish Ambassador 
in Rabat 


The Spanish Government has ap- 
pointed D. Felipe Alcover, former 
Consul General in Rabat, as Ambas- 
sador to ‘Morocco. 

From the juridical point of view 
this appointment is not valid as un- 
til the agreements for interdepend- 
ence with France have been con- 
cluded the former treaties remain 
in force, that is to say, Moroccan 
diplomacy is technically still a mat- 
ter of French diplomacy. 

On May 29 the Madrid press 
published a report from Rabat stat- 
ing that Sr. Alcover had lodged a 
protest with the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment against the inclusion in the 
French-Moroccan diplomatic agree- 
ments, signed the day before in 
Paris, of a clause by virtue of which 
the representative of France is re- 
cognized as the dean of the diplo- 
matic corps in Rabat. 





King Faisal of Iraq 
in Madrid 


On May 18 King Faisal II of Iraq 
arrived in Madrid for a visit of 
state. He was welcomed at the air- 
port by General Franco and mem- 
bers of his cabinet; ambassadors 
from some of the other Arab na- 
tions were also on hand, The object 
of King Faisal’s visit was to discuss 
the situation in the Middle East and 
North Africa. 

Spanish diplomatic circles have 
tried to present this visit as the be- 
ginning of negotiations leading to an 
elaboration of the long dreamed for 
Mediterranean Pact, which might 
compensate for the losses suffered 
recently on the international level, 





Ifni and Morocco 

A delegation representing 1200 
members of the Istiqlal or Moroc- 
can independence party of the Span- 
ish colony of Ifni, a small enclave 
in the South Eastern part of what 
was formerly French Morocco, was 
received by the Sultan. The dele- 
gates presented a request to him 
that Ifni be incorporated into the 
rest of Morocco. 





d to them as 
follows: “All of the territory of our 
historical empire must return to 
Morocco. We are going to initiate 
negotiations with Spain and we 
have hopes of obtaining the incor- 
poration into our empire of all the 
zones which are still not entirely 
united with it.” 


The Sultan” replied 





Spanish army officers 
must work on the side 


(From a report by Marcel Nieder- 


grand in France-Soir, May 18, 
1956) “In the afternoons the bar- 
racks in Spain are empty. This is no 
joke, but the actual result of the 
regime’s inability to support a top 
heavy army. Military appropriations 
are by far the largest item in the 
Spanish national budget, yet they 
do not cover the army’s expenses. 

“Every day the officers and sub- 
alterns leave their quarters to work 
on the side in order to compensate 
for their meagre pay. The most fre- 
quent form of occupation is work 
in bookshops, but many subalterns 
are salesmen on the side and there 
even are cases of lieutenants who 
work in the afternoons as stone- 
masons or taxi drivers.” 





Bardem may not leave 
Spain 

Franco Spain, considered in 1953 by 
the democracies to be eligible for 
membership in the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, has refused to grant 
an exit visa to the great Spanish 
motion picture director, Juan An- 
tonio Bardem. 

Bardem was to have represented 
Spain in the first international meet- 
ing of motion picture producers, 
held during the last half of May at 
the Musée de ’Homme in Paris. 
Motion picture directors from thirty 
four nations attended the meeting 
and waited with impatience for the 
atrival of Bardem, whom they con- 
sider to be one of the most promis- 
ing directors of the new generation. 
The meeting sent a telegram of pro- 
test to the Franco Government, de- 
scribing the occurrence as one of the 
major attacks on cultural freedom. 
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